EXPRESSION                             in

atmosphere, for the sake of showing that they exist ? Is it
dishonest to clothe them in a protective veneer of stone or
brick or terra-cotta, thus complying with the practical
requirements of maintenance and incidentally with the build-
ing code ? Is it necessary in building to show complicated
details and joints, any more than it is necessary to abolish
the bonnet of the motor car in order that the passer-by may
see the motor and all its adjuncts ? Is not honest structure
that which carries its loads with safety, which does its job
without claiming for its utilitarian form an aesthetic interest
which it cannot always possess ? The sensations of structure
are not always exciting; they may even be commonplace.
And why should the commonplace be glorified ?

On the other hand, there is structure of an imaginative
and daring nature which rises above the level of everyday
performance. It intrigues or thrills, compels admiration by
its ingenuity or by its daring. In such cases, aesthetically, it
demands expression. To hide its wonders behind the
commonplaces of applied form would be to sacrifice a vital
element of interest.

So we find two categories of problem in this matter of
treating structure. In solving the first> we base our solution
on the assumption that the structure is not a major element
of interest. In the second we regard structure as almost
completely responsible for the form which the building
takes, and we acknowledge our debt to it by giving it pride
of place among the elements through which we build up our
aesthetic effects. Structure becomes not only the biggest
factor in design, but the biggest element of sensation.

Even in the latter case, it does not follow that structural
elements need be exposed. They may be enclosed, hid-
den by decoration. But such decoration will make mute